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making would be a pleasant pastime to 
the owners, a needed avocation, and 
American towns and places could win 
the reputation which now belongs to 
England, and be a scene of unceasing 
beauty for us all. We who have so much 
of Nature's generous and exquisite plant- 
ing are so callous to the sordid ugliness 
of our home settings. It is pitiable; it is 
stupid ; it is without excuse in a people in 
whose blood is the relationship of those 
who do know the value of high roses, 
hedges and hawthorn, and who know 
how simple it is to have them. 

Let New England wake up and set 
an example, taking as her guide all the 
sense of poetry and beauty that belongs 
to the tradition of her old-time gardens, 
and apply them to her homes of today, 
whether they are of the simplest type 
on a village street, or country places of 
thousands of acres. Since the former is 
the more important of the two, everyone 
owning an eighth of an acre should feel 
that to beautify it is expected of him. 



If a man can own a house, he surely can 
afford a hedge between it and the street, 
some flowers in his dooryard, vines on 
the porch and shade trees. If he has 
space enough to give a plot to the gar- 
den, so much the better. He can have 
his grapes on arbors, his clothes reels 
surrounded by lilac hedges, a bathing 
pool of water for the birds, his quince 
and pear trees to give shade as well as 
fruit, and his paths broad enough to walk 
in comfortably with another person; he 
can have room to really live out in his 
garden in his leisure moments. And so 
it goes, the more space, the more labor, 
but the relative beauty is not always in 
proportion to elaboration. 

The question might better be asked 
"Is it livable ?" than "Is it elaborate?" 
If it is livable the note of perfection has 
;been sounded, and, once the tune is 
learned, a whole orchestra of harmony 
will belong to our towns, and we will 
be a people showing signs of greater 
civilization than at present. 



FORMAL GARDENS 

BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 

Fellow of the American Society of Landscape Architects 



THE designing and building of gar- 
dens is, in spite of numerous Colo- 
nial examples, a late development in 
this country. They are increasing with 
great rapidity and are a manifestation 
of our advancing culture, of more ease 
and of a greater desire to provide pleas- 
ant surroundings for our life. It is hard 
not to quote in full Bacon's saying about 
"men learn to build stately sooner than 
to garden finely," but I refrain, though 
nothing more pleasing to the lover of 
gardens has ever been written. 

It is easily understood, however, that 
having built and finished a stately man- 
sion, the owner will be forced by the 
culture acquired in the highly educational 
process of building to think about the 



embellishment of his grounds. Some peo- 
ple, of course, have become educated in 
accidental ways before undertaking to 
build a mansion, and these, of course, 
employ a landscape architect first to 
study the site of the proposed house and 
to determine in advance if it be suitable 
for such elaboration as they desire. 

It is not enough to see one's personal- 
ity reflected in the house and its furnish- 
ings ; one must project it further, so that 
looking out of the windows one shall see 
the same cultivated feeling differently ex- 
pressed. The architects have felt this, 
and those of European taste and train- 
ing have felt the necessity of providing 
not only this outlook on cultivated sur- 
roundings from the rooms, but of pro- 
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viding for the house itself a setting in 
keeping with its character. This setting 
the architects have in many cases at- 
tempted to give, sometimes with success, 
at other times to the horror of profes- 
sional garden designers. 

The desire for a proper setting and 
for an orderly arrangement of necessary 
approaches is perhaps the chief reason for 
the increasing number of gardens, and ex- 
plains the frequency of the formal garden 
or, rather, of the formal arrangements 
of lawn, paths, walls, trees and hedges. 
There is also, I like to believe, a strong 



love for flower gardening slowly being 
developed amongst us which is responsi- 
ble for the finest of the real gardens. 

Gardens near a house, whether they 
be designed by the architect or the land- 
scape architect, are mostly formal; that 
is of geometrical shapes with a rhythm 
in the relation of the masses. To be 
successful they must be dominated by the 
plan of the house, being, as it were, an 
extension of the spirit of the house to 
all the kept grounds. House and gar- 
den must be one scheme, not separate 
schemes meeting by accident. 
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If the surroundings of the house are 
not formal it is because the conditions 
of the site are overwhelmingly against it 
and in favor of a picturesque treatment, 
or as it is called a wild garden, which 
is an attempt to imitate nature in her 
best mood and to collect, in a small area 
perhaps, many beauties which will look 
as if they had come there naturally. Such 
work is fascinating and for its success 
demands great skill in the designer to- 
gether with a sentimental attitude toward 
nature. Its selection should be the re- 
sult of necessity, not of choice. Such 
work can not be shown on plans or in 
sketches or photographs. Its beauties can 
only be understood on the spot. 

Formal gardens, on the other hand, can 
be apprehended as designs when drawn 
to a small scale more quickly indeed 
than from study of the work itself, and 
it may be that most of their beauty 
comes from the reasonableness of the 
plan. Thus the appeal of the formal 
garden may be in large part intellectual. 

Formality in garden design needs no 
justification when it is used as a means 
for producing neatness and order. It 
should prevent waste of space and labor, 
and secure the greatest effect with the 
least trouble. It serves many ends, it 
may be decoration of a space, an exten- 
sion of the house influence providing out- 
door rooms, richly furnished, for many 
social activities, or it may secure ease in 
displaying and caring for a collection of 
flowering plants. The last is, I think, 
the highest type of gardening, but it 
must be judged, as all others are, first, as 
to its serviceability for utilitarian pur- 
poses, and next as an intellectual exer- 
cise in design, and last as a background 
for many social activities of cultivated 
people. No garden is at its prettiest 
without many people, and a garden party 
shows it off to best advantage. On such 
occasions there is an appeal to every 
sense; the soft patter of voices, the 
laughter, the ga}' dresses of the women, 
all help to give fascination to the scene. 
The charm of the deserted garden is due 
only to the imagination peopling it with 
figures of the past. 

Gardens in America have had many 



prototypes, but unless they be absolute 
reproductions of foreign models it is 
perhaps unfair to call them Italian or 
English or French. The best of them, 
whatever their inspiration, are American 
gardens, because any type must be so 
altered to suit our climate that they lose 
most of the character of their models. 

North of Philadelphia it is difficult to 
reproduce an Italian or English garden, 
because the evergreen trees and vines, 
which are so essential to their beauty, can 
not be grown and the substitutes we have 
are unsatisfactory. Our climate does not 
favor the growth of evergreens; it is too 
dry in summer and too cold in winter. 
We have, however, a greater number of 
deciduous trees and shrubs than any other 
place in the world, and of such materials 
our finest gardens will in the future be 
made. This deciduous material has on 
the whole greater beauties than the ever- 
green. Their variety of beauty is as 
great as the varieties of our climate which 
no doubt causes them. Nor can our 
flowering plants be surpassed in numbers 
and richness. Planted with this material 
the garden will be constantly changing 
from the delicate colors of spring with its 
unfolding leaves and opening flowers, 
through the richness of summer green 
to the gorgeousness of autumn color, and 
from that again to soft tints of winter 
branches, which are not less beautiful 
than when clothed with leaves in sum- 
mer. Such different forms of beauty in 
the same objects is perhaps more to our 
taste than the sameness of evergreen 
trees and evergreen grass. At any rate, 
such material is ours to work with if we 
choose. 

It is thirteen years since Guy Lowell, 
of Boston, published his collection of 
photographs of American Gardens. There 
were in that book sixty-four gardens, old 
and new, by twelve known designers and 
thirty-five unknown. They are all un- 
mistakably American in character what- 
ever their labels may say about Italian 
or English. It contains some of the 
earliest of Mr. Piatt's important gardens, 
others by Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot, by 
Wilson Eyre, Carrere & Hastings, and 
others still by men who have ceased to 
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practise or have turned to other work. 
For such a book published today there 
would be available for illustration a 
greater number of gardens of higher and 
more uniform merit. 

The best of the gardens in Lowell's 
book are done by landscape architects or 
by architects and landscape architects 
working together. Charles A. Piatt, it 
must be remembered, did his first work 
in gardens, and his influence on our gar- 
dening has been important and of long 
duration. It began with the publication 
in 1804 of a book on Italian Gardens, 
and his inspiration has always led him 
to adopt a formal treatment as the only 
proper way to provide for outdoor activi- 
ties near a civilized home. His gardens 
have a perfection of detail in the archi- 
tecture and a beauty of arrangement that 
has profoundly affected our ideals. 

Maxwell Court at Rockville, Connecti- 
cut, though done many years ago, is still 



one of his most successful gardens. It is 
somewhat severe and seems to lack a 
certain playfulness that one expects in a 
garden. Time, however, will soften it 
as it has so many other gardens. The 
plan is particularly interesting because 
of the unconventional arrangement of 
axes. It may be noted that the side 
path of the garden is on the axis of the 
porch and that the garden axis is marked 
near the house by a small fountain. 

"Gwinn" is one of Mr. Piatt's recent 
and most successful works. From the 
front of the house a glimpse is to be had 
of the garden beyond. This flower gar- 
den is not directly related to the house, 
but is a minor division of the large 
scheme which the house dominates. It 
is a wonderfully compact plan and very 
spacious and stately in its effect. 

The estate of Geo. D. Pratt, which has 
recently been completed by J. L. Green- 
leaf, landscape architect, and Trowbridge 
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& Ackerman, architects, is a notable 
achievement. It satisfies our ideals as to 
the necessary formality near the house, 
but it is treated in a picturesque and 
free way. There is no flower garden, 
though the pool terrace and the tea ter- 
race are gardenesque in treatment. The 
planting here is of great interest. It is 
characteristically American in material 
and feeling, and bears slight resemblance 
to English work. 

Innumerable examples of formal work 
of much merit are continually being pub- 
lished in the outdoor magazines, but they 
often show great weakness in the compo- 
sition of the plan, as if the designers 
were not clear in their minds as to the 
ends to be sought. It is desirable that 
our critical faculties be developed so that 
we shall not be satisfied with slipshod and 
ill-studied schemes. 

It seems almost as if anyone were com- 
petent to design a garden or as if a gar- 
den could be built without any design, 
so often do we see the work undertaken, 
not only by amateurs, which is not so 
bad if they be real lovers, but by mer- 



cenaries. The art of garden design is 
like all art — anything can be done if it 
is done right, and with love. 

We hope that the style of gardening, 
long so popular in the suburbs and which 
was well expressed in the desire common 
twenty years ago, to make the house 
"look as if it grew from the ground" will 
be much modified by the influence of 
these and other examples of a more 
studied and more useful type. 

The unfenced suburban lot with its 
Colonial cottage is not a thing of the 
past, but I believe that it is going fast 
and that we shall see fewer unfenced 
plots and return to an older and saner 
ideal with little gardens hidden behind 
picket fences or even brick walls. 

The best spirit of the garden can not 
be maintained on an open lot nor can 
the design count for much unless it be 
strongly limited, or, as it were, framed. 
The physical barrier need not be impass- 
able, but the intellectual barrier must be 
complete or the garden will not be a place 
for retired Leisure, 

That in trim Gardens takes his pleasure. 



GARDEN SCULPTURE 

BY ADELINE ADAMS 



PEOPLE were standing by the foun- 
tain in the garden of a sculptor ; and 
some one was asking him what in his 
opinion was the most beautiful material 
to model in. The questioner probably 
had in mind clay, wax, stone, metal and 
other solid substances; but the sculptor 
answered quickly: "Water. There is 
nothing in the whole world so marvelous 
to manipulate as water." A gleam of 
creative rapture lit his face. "Shall I 
show you my 'Veil of Mist?' or my 
'Jeweled Elm-Tree ?' " 

There are few sculptors who have not 
been fascinated at one time or another 
by the designing of fountains, with their 
primary interest of sculpture and their 
secondary mystery and magic of water; 
whether of still water, with its mirrored 



pictures of blue sky, dark trees, many- 
colored flowers and sun-flecked walls; or 
of gently dropping water, suggestive of 
leisure and repose; or of leaping, flash- 
ing, dancing water, hypnotic even with- 
out copper or silver balls tossed up and 
down; or of water brought from afar in 
grandiose cascades or canals, as in the 
garden art of the Villa d'Este, the Villa 
Lante, Versailles, and Saint Cloud; or 
even of water turned at great cost to 
wondrous baroque inventions for drench- 
ing the unwary bystander, as in the Villa 
Aldobrandini. Fortunately, at the pres- 
ent hour, the practical joke in fountains 
is out of date ; and there is a growing use 
of fountains as memorials, either stately 
or intimate, either in public squares or 
in private gardens. 



